[Fiction or Allegorical Fragment on Revelation]' 


It was during a fine Summer night that the first man who attempted 
to philosophize, having abandoned himself to a deep and delightful rev- 
erie and being guided by that involuntary enthusiasm that sometimes 
transports the soul out of its abode and makes it embrace the entire 
universe so to speak, dared to raise his reflections up to the sanctuary of 
Nature and to penetrate by means of thought as far as human wisdom is 
permitted to reach. 

The heat had scarcely subsided along with the sun, the birds (already 
withdrawn and not yet asleep) betokened the pleasure they were tasting 
in breathing a cooler air by means of a languishing and voluptuous war- 
bling. An abundant and healthy dew was already reviving the greenery 
withered by the heat of the sun, the flowers were casting their sweetest 
perfumes from every direction. In all their adornment, the orchards and 
the woods were forming a less lively and more touching sight through 
the twilight and the first rays of the moon, than during the brightness 
of the day. Having been effaced by the tumult of the day, the murmur of 
the brooks was beginning to make itself heard, various domestic animals 
returning slowly were lowing in the distance and seemed to be enjoy- 
ing the repose the night was going to give them, and the calm that was 
beginning to reign in every direction was all the more charming in that 
it betokened places that were tranquil without being deserts, and peace 
rather than solitude. 

Touched by this combination of pleasant objects, as a sensitive soul 
always is in such a case where tranquil innocence reigns, the philosopher 
abandons his heart and his senses to their sweet impressions: to taste 
them more at leisure he lies down on the grass and leaning his head on 
his hand he lets his gazes move delightfully over everything that charms 
them. After several moments of contemplation, by chance he turns his 
eyes toward Heaven and, from this sight that is so familiar to him and 
that ordinarily strikes him so little, he is left seized by admiration, he 
believes he is seeing this immense vault and its superb adornment for the 
first time. He notices still in the west the traces of fire which the heavenly 
body that gives us heat? and light leaves after it; toward the east he per- 
ceives the gentle and melancholy gleam of the one that guides our steps 
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and excites our reveries during the night; moreover he distinguishes two 
or three of them that make themselves noticed by the apparent irregular- 
ity of their path in the midst of the constant and regular disposition of all 
the other parts of Heaven; he considers with I know not what shivering 
the slow and majestic progress of this multitude of globes that are rolling 
in silence over his head and that ceaselessly cast a pure and unfailing light 
across the spaces of the Heavens. In spite of the immense intervals that 
separate them from each other, there is a secret correspondence among 
these bodies that makes them all move in accordance with the same 
guidance, and, with a curiosity mixed with uneasiness, between the ze- 
nith and the horizon he observes the mysterious star around which this 
common revolution seems to be made. “What inconceivable mechanic 
could have made all the stars submit to this law, what hand could have 
linked all the parts of this universe among themselves in this way; and by 
what strange faculty of myself are all these parts—united outside by this 
common law—also in a sort of system in my thought which I suspect 
without conceiving it? 

“The same regularity of movement that I notice in the revolutions of 
the celestial bodies, I find again on the earth in the succession of the 
seasons, in the organization of the plants and animals. The explanation 
of all these Phenomena can be sought only in matter set into motion 
and ordered in accordance with fixed Laws: but who can have established 
these Laws and how do all bodies find themselves subjected to them? 
That is what I do not know how to understand. Moreover, the progres- 
sive and spontaneous movement of the animals, the sensations, power to 
think, freedom of will and action that I find in myself and in my fellows, 
all this surpasses the concepts of mechanism that I can deduce from the 
known properties of matter. 

“That it might have some property that I do not know at all and 
perhaps never will know so that, ordered or organized in a certain man- 
ner, it becomes susceptible to feeling, reflection and will, I can believe 
without difficulty; but how can the rule of this organization that could 
have established it be something by itself or in what archetype can it be 
conceived as existing? 

“If I assume that everything is the effect of a fortuitous arrangement, 
what will become of the idea of order and the relation of intention and 
end that I notice among all the parts of the Universe? I admit that in the 
multitude of possible combinations the one that exists cannot be excluded 
and that it must even have found its place in the infinity of successions; 
but these successions themselves cannot have happened except with the 
aid of motion and this is a source of new perplexity for my mind. 
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“T can conceive that there reigns in the universe a certain amount of 
motion which, successively modifying bodies, might always be the same 
in quantity; but I find that since the idea of motion is nothing but an 
abstraction and cannot be conceived apart from the substance moved, 
what force could have moved matter still remains to be sought, and if the 
sum of the motion was susceptible of augmentation or diminution the 
difficulty would become even greater. 

“Thus here I am reduced to assuming the one thing in the world most 
contrary to all my experiences, namely the necessity of motion within 
matter: for on every occasion I find bodies indifferent to motion and to 
rest by themselves, and equally susceptible to either in accordance with 
the force that pushes them or holds them back; whereas it is impossible 
for me to conceive motion as a natural property of matter if only for lack 
of a fixed direction, without which there is no motion whatsoever, and 
which—if it existed—would eternally carry all bodies along in straight 
and parallel lines with an equal force, or at least an equal speed, without 
the smallest atom ever being able to meet another nor to swerve from the 
common direction for an instant.” 

Plunged into these reveries and abandoning himself to a thousand 
confused ideas that he could neither abandon nor clarify, the indiscreet 
Philosopher was striving vainly to pierce the mysteries of nature, its sight 
that had at first enchanted him was no longer anything but a subject of 
uneasiness for him and the whim of explaining it had deprived him of all 
the pleasure of enjoying it. 

Weary at last of fluctuating with so much contention between doubt 
and error, discouraged at dividing his mind between unprovable systems 
and unanswerable objections, he was ready to renounce deep and frivo- 
lous meditations more fit to inspire him with pride than with knowledge; 
when all at once a ray of light happened to strike his mind and to unveil 
for him those sublime truths that it does not belong to man to know 
by himself and that human reason serves to confirm without serving to 
discover them. A new universe offered itself so to speak to his contem- 
plation; he perceived the invisible chain that links all the Beings among 
themselves,* he saw a powerful hand extended over everything that ex- 
ists, the sanctuary of nature was open to his understanding as it is to the 
celestial intelligences and all the most sublime ideas that we attach to this 
word God presented themselves to his mind. This grace was the reward 
for his sincere love for the truth and for the good faith with which, with- 
out wishing to show off his vain researches, he consented to waste the 
effort he had taken and to admit his ignorance rather than to consecrate 
his errors in the eyes of other people under the fine name of philosophy. 
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Instantly all the enigmas that had made him so very uneasy were made 
clear to his mind. The course of the Heavens, the magnificence of the 
stars, the adornment of the earth, the succession of Beings, the relations 
of conformity and utility that he remarked among them, the mystery of 
physical organization, that of thought, in a word, the action of the entire 
machine, all became possible for him to conceive as the work of a pow- 
erful Being, director of all things; and—if there were some difficulties 
left for him that he could not resolve, their solution[s]* appeared to him 
beyond his understanding rather than contrary to his reason—he trusted 
the interior sentiment that was speaking to him with so much energy in 
favor of his discovery, in preference to some perplexing sophisms that 
drew their strength only from his mind’s weakness. 

His soul—seized by admiration by these great and ravishing lights" 
and raising itself so to speak to the level of the object that occupied it—felt 
itself penetrated by a lively and delightful sensation: a spark of that divine 
fire that it had perceived seemed to give him a new life; carried away with 
respect, gratitude and zeal he arose precipitously then, raising his eyes 
and hands toward Heaven and next bowing his face against the earth, his 
heart and his mouth addressed to the Divine Being the first and perhaps 
the purest homage that it might ever have received from mortals. 

Set aflame by this new® Enthusiasm he would have wanted to com- 
municate its ardor to all of nature, he would have wished above all to 
share it with his fellows and his most delightful thoughts turned upon 
the projects of wisdom and felicity that he contemplated making men 
adopt by showing them the source of the virtues they ought to acquire in 
the perfections of their common author, and the example and the reward 
of those they ought to spread in his benefits. “Let us go,” he shouted car- 
ried away with zeal, “let us carry everywhere along with the explanation 
of the mysteries of nature the sublime Law of the master who governs 
it and who manifests himself in his works. Let us teach men to regard 
themselves as the instruments of a supreme will who unites them among 
themselves and with a greater whole; to despise the ills of this short life 
which is only a passage for returning to the eternal being from which 
they draw their existence, and to love everyone as so many brothers des- 
tined to be reunited one day in the bosom of their common Father.” 

It was in these thoughts so flattering for human pride and so sweet for 
every loving and sensitive being that he awaited the return of daylight, 
impatient to carry a purer and more striking one into the soul of other 
men and to communicate to them the celestial enlightenment that he had 
just acquired. Nevertheless, since the fatigue of a long meditation had ex- 
hausted his spirits and the coolness of the night was inviting him to rest, 
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he dozed off insensibly still dreaming and meditating, and finally slept 
deeply. During his sleep the disturbances that contemplation had just ex- 
cited in his brain gave him a dream that was as extraordinary as the ideas 
that had produced it. He believed he was in the middle of an immense 
edifice formed by a dazzling Dome supported by seven colossal statues” 
instead of columns. To look at them closely all these statues were horrible 
and deformed, but by the artifice of a clever perspective, viewed from the 
center of the Edifice each of them changed appearance and presented a 
charming form to the eye. These statues all had separate and emblematic 
poses. One, a mirror in her hand, was sitting on a Peacock whose vain 
and haughty countenance she imitated. Another with an impudent eye 
and a lascivious hand urged the objects of her brutal sensuality to share it. 
Another held serpents nourished from her own substance which she tore 
out of her bosom in order to devour them and one saw them reborn end- 
lessly. Another, a hideous skeleton that one could distinguish from death 
only by the sparkling voracity of its eyes, shunned true food in order to 
swallow with long gulps cups of molten gold that parched it without 
nourishing it. Finally, all were marked by dreadful attributes that should 
have made them objects of horror, but that, seen from the point at which 
they appeared beautiful, seemed to be the ornaments of their beauty. On 
the keystone of the vault were written these words in large letters: Peoples 
serve® the Gods of the earth. Directly underneath, that is to say at the center 
of the building and at the point of perspective, was a large Heptagonal 
altar on which the humans came in crowds to offer their offerings and 
their vows to the seven statues which they honored with a thousand dif- 
ferent rites and under a thousand bizarre names. This altar served as base 
to an eighth statue to which the whole edifice was consecrated and which 
shared the honors rendered to all the others.’ Always surrounded by an 
impenetrable veil, it was perpetually served by the People and was never 
perceived by them;!° the imagination of its worshippers depicted it to 
them in accordance with their characters and their passions and each—all 
the more attached to the object of his worship the more imaginary it 
was— place under this mysterious veil only the idol of his own heart.!! 
Among the crowd that flocked ceaselessly in this place, he!* distin- 
guished at first some singularly dressed men!? who—through a mod- 
est and contemplative air—had in their physiognomy an indefinable 
something sinister that announced pride and cruelty at the same time. 
Occupied with continuously introducing Peoples into the edifice, they 
appeared to be the officers or the masters of the place and directed the 
worship of the seven statues in a sovereign manner. They began by blind- 
folding the eyes of all those who presented themselves at the entrance 
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of the temple, then—having led them this way into a corner of the sanc- 
tuary—they gave them back the use of sight only when all the objects 
cooperated in fascinating it. If someone tried to remove his blindfold 
during the journey, they instantly pronounced over him some magic 
words that gave him the form of a monster under which, abhorred by all 
and unknown to his relatives, it was not long before he was torn apart by 
the assembly. 

What was most surprising is that the Ministers of the temple who saw 
all the deformity of their idols fully did not serve them less ardently than 
the blind vulgar people. They identified themselves so to speak with their 
horrible divinities and, receiving in their name the homages and the gifts 
of mortals, each of them offered for his self-interest the same vows to 
them that fear tore from the peoples. 

The continual noise of hymns and songs of gladness threw the specta- 
tors into an enthusiasm that set them outside of themselves.!* The altar 
that stood in the middle of the temple was barely distinguished through 
the fumes of a thick incense that spread to the head and disturbed rea- 
son; but while the vulgar saw there only the phantoms of its agitated 
imagination, the calmer philosopher perceived enough of it to judge 
about what he did not discern, the apparatus of a continuous carnage 
surrounded that terrible altar, he saw with horror the monstrous mixture 
of murder and prostitution. Now tender infants were thrown into flames 
from cedar wood, now grown men were immolated through the false- 
hoods of a decrepit old man. While groaning denatured Fathers plunged 
the knife into the bosom of their own daughters. Young people in an 
elegant and pompous adornment that still enhanced their beauty were!® 
buried alive for having listened to the voice of nature while others were 
ceremoniously abandoned to the most infamous debauchery, and by an 
abominable contrast one heard at the same time the sighs of the dying 
along with those of sensual pleasure. 

“Ah,”!° cried the appalled philosopher to himself, “what horrible!” 
spectacle, why have my gazes been soiled by it? Let us hasten to leave 
this infernal abode.” “It is not yet time,” the invisible being who had 
already spoken to him? said to him while holding him back, “you have 
just contemplated the blindness of peoples; it remains for you to see what 
the destiny of the wise is in this place.” 

Instantly he noticed at the entrance of the Temple a man dressed ex- 
actly like him and whose features he was prevented from distinguishing 
by the distance.!° This man whose bearing was grave and composed did 
not himself go to the altar, but—subtly touching the blindfold of those 
who were led there without causing any apparent displacement in it—he 
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returned the use of sight to them. This service was soon discovered by 
the indiscretion of those who received it. For, seeing the ugliness of the 
objects of their worship while crossing the temple, the majority of them 
refused to go to the altar and attempted to dissuade their neighbors 
from doing so. Always vigilant for their interest, the Ministers of the 
Temple soon discovered the source of the scandal, seized the veiled man, 
dragged him to the foot of the altar and immolated him on the spot to 
the unanimous acclamations of the blinded troop. 

Turning his eyes toward the nearest entrance, the Philosopher saw 
there an old man of a rather unimposing appearance but whose in- 
sinuating manners and familiar and profound discourse soon caused his 
physiognomy to be forgotten.?° As soon as he presented himself to enter, 
the ministers of the temple brought the sacred blindfold. But he said to 
them, “Divine men, spare yourselves a superfluous care for a poor old 
man deprived of sight who comes under your auspices to seek to recover 
it here; condescend only to lead me to the altar so that I can give homage 
to the divinity and she can cure me.” As he pretended to bump rather 
heavily against the objects around him, the hope of a miracle made them 
forget to verify the need for it any better;? the ceremony of the blind- 
fold was omitted as superfluous and the old man was ushered in leaning 
upon a young man who served him as guide, and to whom no attention 
was paid. 

Frightened by the horrible sight of the seven statues and by the blood 
that he saw streaming around the eighth, twenty times this young man 
tried to escape and to flee out of the temple, but, held back with a vigor- 
ous arm by the old man, he was constrained to lead him, or rather, to 
follow him all the way to the enclosure of the sanctuary in order to ob- 
serve what he saw and to work one day for the instruction of men. All at 
once, lightly leaping onto the altar, the pretended blind man uncovered 
the statue with a bold hand and exposed it to all gazes without its veil. 
Depicted on its visage was seen ecstasy along with fury; under its feet it 
stifled personified humanity, but its eyes were tenderly turned toward 
Heaven: in the left hand it was holding an inflamed heart and in the 
other it was sharpening a dagger. This sight made the philosopher shud- 
der, but far from revolting the spectators, instead of an air of cruelty they 
saw there only a celestial enthusiasm, and felt augment for the statue thus 
uncovered the zeal they had had for it without knowing it. “Peoples,” the 
intrepid old man who perceived this cried out to them with a tone full 
of fire, “how mad are you to serve Gods who seek only to harm, and to adore 
beings even more maleficent than you? Ah far from forcing them by indiscreet 
sacrifices to think about you in order to torment you, endeavor rather to make 
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them forget you, you will be less wretched for it; if you believe you please them 
by destroying their works, what can you hope from them other than that they 
destroy you in their turn? Serve the one who wants everyone to be happy if you 
wish to be happy yourselves.” 

The Ministers did not permit him to proceed, and interrupting him 
with a great noise they asked the People for justice for that ingrate who 
as a reward for having, they said, recovered his sight upon the altar of the 
Goddess dared to profane her statue and to disparage her worship. At 
once the whole People threw itself upon him, ready to tear him to pieces, 
but seeing his death assured the Ministers wished to clothe it with a ju- 
ridical form and caused him to be condemned by the assembly to drink 
green water, a type of death often imposed on the wise. While the liquor 
was being prepared the friends of the old man wished to take him away 
secretly, but he refused to follow them. “Let me,” he said to them, “go to 
receive the reward for my zeal from the one who is its object. While liv- 
ing among these peoples, did I not submit to their laws, and ought I to 
transgress them at the moment they crown me? After having devoted my 
days to the progress of truth am I not only too happy still to be able to 
devote to it the end of a life that nature was going to ask back from me? 
Oh my friends, the example of my last day is the only instruction that I 
leave you, or at least the one that ought to give weight to all the others. I 
would be suspected of having lived only as a sophist if I were afraid to die 
as a Philosopher.” After this speech he received the cup of the Wise Men 
and, having drunk with a serene air, he conversed peacefully with his 
friends about the immortality of the soul and the great truths of nature 
which the philosopher listened to all the more attentively because they 
were related to his preceding meditations. But the last speech of the old 
man which was a very distinct homage to that same statue that he had 
unveiled cast into the mind of the Philosopher a doubt and a perplexity 
from which he was never able to extricate himself very well, and he was 
always uncertain whether these words contained an allegorical sense or 
simply an act of submission to the worship established by the laws. “For,” 
he said, “if all the manners of serving the divinity are indifferent to it, it 
is obedience to the laws that must be preferred.” Nevertheless between 
this action and the preceding one there always remained a contradiction 
that appeared to him impossible to remove. 

Struck by everything that he had just seen, he was reflecting deeply 
about these terrible scenes; when suddenly a voice made itself heard in 
the air pronouncing distinctly these words: “Here is the son of man.?? The 
Heavens are silent before him, earth listen to his voice.” Then lifting his eyes 
he perceived on the altar a personage whose imposing and gentle aspect 
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struck him with astonishment and respect; his clothing was common and 
similar to that of an artisan, but his gaze was celestial, his bearing mod- 
est, grave, and less affected even than that of his predecessor; his fea- 
tures had something undefinably sublime in which simplicity was allied 
with greatness and one could not envisage him without feeling oneself 
pierced with a lively and delightful emotion that had its source in no feel- 
ing known to men. “Oh my Children,” he said in a tone of tenderness that 
pierced the soul, “I come to atone for and cure your errors, love the one who 
loves you and know the one who is.” Instantly seizing the statue, he threw it 
down effortlessly and climbing onto the pedestal with as little agitation, 
he seemed to be taking his place rather than usurping someone else’s. 

His air, his tone, his gesture caused an extraordinary fermentation in 
the assembly; the People were seized by them to the point of enthusiasm, 
the ministers were angered by them to the point of fury, but they were 
hardly listened to. Preaching a divine morality,?4 the popular and firm 
unknown man swept away everything, everything announced a revolu- 
tion, he had only to say a word and his enemies were no longer: but the 
one who came to destroy bloodthirsty intolerance had no care to imitate 
it, he employed only the means that suited the things he had to say and the 
functions with which he was charged, and because of this the people—all 
of whose passions are furies—became less zealous for his defense.”° After 
the testimony of strength and intrepidity that he had just given he took 
up his discourse again with the same gentleness as before; he depicted 
the love of men and all the virtues with such touching features and such 
lovable colors that aside from the officers of the Temple (enemies of all 
humanity by their estate) none heard him without being softened and 
without loving better his duties and the happiness of others because of 
them. His speech was simple and gentle and yet profound and sublime, 
without stunning the ear he nourished the soul, it was milk for children 
and bread for men,” he animated?’ the strong and consoled the weak 
and the least adequate geniuses among them all found him equally at 
their level, he did not at all harangue with a pompous and dignified tone 
but his familiar speeches shone with the most ravishing eloquence, and 
his teachings were fables and apologues, common conversations but full 
of justness and profundity. Nothing perplexed him; the most captious 
questions that the desire to ruin him caused to be proposed immediately 
had solutions dictated by wisdom; it was necessary to hear him only once 
to be certain of admiring him always, one felt that the language of the 
truth cost him nothing because it had its source within him.7® 
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1. Numerous suggestions have been made about the date of this work rang- 
ing from the beginning of Rousseau’s literary career to the very end of his life. 
Most recent critics place it around 1756-1757. For a discussion of the “Fiction,” 
see Christopher Kelly, Rousseau as Author: Consecrating One’s Life to the Truth 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2003), 155-171. 

2. Rousseau originally wrote “life,” rather than “heat.” 

3. Rousseau discusses the “great chain of beings” in the “Letter to Voltaire,” 
Collected Writings, UI, 114. 

4. The form of the French possessive pronoun used by Rousseau requires a 
plural noun, but his manuscript gives a singular. The Pléiade editors have sup- 
plied the plural ending of the noun in brackets. 

5. Rousseau originally wrote, “ideas,” rather than “lights.” 

6. Rousseau originally wrote, “divine,” rather than “new.” 

7. Given the description of four of the statues that follows, it seems clear that 
the statues represent the seven deadly sins. 

8. Rousseau originally wrote, “Everyone come to serve,” and then, “Every- 
one hasten and serve,” before settling on the formulation in the text. 

9. At this point in the manuscript occurs the following passage, which has 
been crossed out: “Depicted on its visage was seen ecstasy with fury; death and 
hell were under its feet, but its eyes were turned toward heaven. In the left hand it 
was holding a blazing heart and in the other it was sharpening a dagger.” A passage 
closely resembling this appears several paragraphs below in the final version. 

1o. The manuscript alternates between “perceived” and “saw uncovered” be- 
fore settling on the former. After this sentence comes the following passage, 
which has been crossed out: “The Philosopher who had approached without 
being observed dared to draw aside the veil with a reckless hand but—fright- 
ened by a thousand menacing cries—he let it fall back and hastily withdrawing, 
he contented himself with examining in secret everything that struck his eyes.” 
In this passage between “fall back” and “and hastily” the following passage was 
struck out: “The veil drew itself aside for the philosopher but he soon closed it 
himself seeing himself threatened by a dagger.” 

1. Rousseau first wrote and then crossed out “the phantom of his own 
mind,” rather than “the idol of his own heart.” 

12. Rousseau originally wrote, “Pythagoras,” and then “The Philosopher,” 
each of which is crossed out. 

13. Here and several places below the manuscript gives only the letter “h,” 
which Rousseau frequently used as an abbreviation for hommes (men). 

14. This sentence is an addition to the original draft. 

15. The manuscript gives a singular verb that has been corrected by the Plé- 
iade editors. 

16. At this point in the margin of the manuscript occur the words “and all 
the most sublime ideas that we attached to this word, God, presented themselves 
to his mind.” The words have been crossed out and appear a few paragraphs ear- 
lier in the final version. 
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17. Rousseau originally wrote and then crossed out, “infamous and barba- 
rous” and then, “execrable and barbarous,” before settling on horrible. 

18. Rousseau originally wrote and then crossed out, “a man who was accom- 
panying him” and then “a man he suddenly noticed close to him,” before set- 
tling on “the invisible being who had already spoken to him.” There is no such 
figure earlier in the story as it stands. 

19. Numerous attempts have been made to identify this figure. It seems quite 
likely that the figure is the philosopher himself. The man attempts to do what 
the philosopher had been planning on doing before he fell asleep. The dream is 
a warning not to do it. 

20. All the details of this section suggest that the old man is Socrates. 

21. Rousseau first wrote and then crossed out, “the hope for a miracle made 
the priests not very fastidious about verifying the blindness.” 

22. For a useful account of the “son of man” in the Bible, see Henri Gou- 
hier, Les Méditations métaphysiques de Jean-Jacques Rousseau (Paris: J. Vrin, 1970), 
202-203. 

23. Rousseau first wrote and then crossed out, “his bearing, modest and 
grave without being base or imperious.” 

24. Rousseau originally wrote and crossed out, “the purest divine morality.” 

25. In place of “for his defense” some editors beginning with Streckeisen- 
Moultou have put “and neglected to defend him seeing that he did not want to 
attack at all.” This phrase occurs at the bottom of the manuscript page without 
any indication of where or if it belongs in the manuscript. At that point Rous- 
seau first wrote and then crossed out, “did not any longer defend the one who 
did not want to attack at all. 

26. Rousseau first wrote and then struck out “robust people,” instead of 
“men.” 

27. This word is unclear in the manuscript. Rousseau originally wrote and 
then struck out, “raised up.” 

28. The manuscript ends here. 


